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This guide is designed to help observers of open 


Classrooms find the attributes characteristic of this approach to 
elementary education. Checklists of characteristics are provided 
under the topics of ambience, teacher behavior, pupil behavior, 
cognitive, and organization. (KM) 
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Interest in the open classroom has greatly increased in re- 
cent years. This interest has been primarily generated by the 
success of Infant schools jn Britain, writings on the informal 
classroom, mass media coverage of innovative education, and wide 
dissatisfaction with forma] methods of instruction. 

Approximately one-half of British Infant Schools have adopte 
ed the informal approach. American visitors are reporting their 
favorable impressions of these classrooms, via books and articles. 
These reports, combined with writings by authors in this country 
on the need for more humanistic education, have supported the 
growth of the movement in the United States. 

Educators questioning formal methods in teacher-centered 
classrooms are welcoming avenues of change. Their increased 
interest in the open classroom has become apparent to the write 
ers in the past two years. Teachers are asking for information 
and places to visit. Parents, often advisory council members, 
want to find out how the open classroom operates, and how their 
children might benefit from this type of schooling. Students 
preparing to teach need alternative models to observe. 

The writers have had varied teaching experiences with open- 
nesse Their participation in a seminar in England on the Brite 
ish Primary Schools, helped to emphasize the need for a class- 
room guide to facilitate an understanding of the complex scene 


that one encounters. Their backgrounds, and their belief in 
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the philosphy underlying informal education, placed them in an 
advantageous position in regard to developing such a tool. The 
writers set about to develop a guide that would help an observer 
in looking for the aspects and attributes of an open classroom, 
directing particular attention to the interactive processes in- 
volvede 

After much research on observation instruments and discus- 
sion of attributes to be included, a preliminary instrument was 
formed which was used by the writers in visitations to open 
classroomse As expected, classrooms varied in degrees of “open- 
ness", often depending on teacher contribution versus child con- 
tribution to curriculum and decision making. In some cases 
what teachers and principals were calling "open" were really only 
open on the surface, i.e. different activities were being en- 
gaged in simultaneously, but were assignments in math books or 
programmed reading. They were, perhaps, more individualized 
than open. 

A one-time visit to a classroom leaves one with impressions 
rather than some valid knowledge about its long range goals and 
effects. The observations, however, pinpointed those important 
observable differences from traditional classrooms which were 
consistent in open classrooms. Not all of these are observable 
in each room at each visit, but they are, nevertheless, the im- 
portant attributes of "openness". Some of the items in the 
guide were difficult to observe (eg. teachers questions are 


open-ended, child has commitment to process or product). They 


were, however, considered ossential to the total conception of 
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open classroom vrocesses and so remain in the guide. 

A scale was not included in the final guide. A scale 
would have no meaning for the observer for whom the guide is in- 
tended; it would also be misleading to the teachers being visit- 
ed. Evaluation is not the purpose of this tool. It has been 
designed to help the observer become aware of the complicated 
learning processes which occur through interaction with people 
and materials in this approach. 

The early childhood developmental philosophy which under- 
lies the open classroom approach is readily acceptable to teach- 

ers of young children who are "whole child" oriented. There is 

an obvious need for more understanding of this philosphy and its 
attitudes toward children and learning. Perhaps, there can then 
be more successful open classrooms. 

Teachers need to have support while trying to change; for 
some, evolving slowly, making changes as they feel comfortable, 
will be the way. It is probably easier to begin as a new teacher 
and not have to unlearmn. But the need for cherre is now with the 
teachers we have, 4s well as the ones being trained. 

This guide is offered with the hope that it will add under- 
standing and support to the already growing involvement in more 


humanistic educational practices. 
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‘ In developing this guice, we included only those characteristics which could be inferred 

Fe Schulman, from the environments or directly observe, however, all of them may not be observable in one visit. 
ee It fs recomended that a minimun of thirty minutes be spent for each observation. The space at the 
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te RELEVANT CONDITIONS OF BAY . 


J, ANSIENCE (Room Envi roncent and Atmosphere) 


’ Room ig bright and colorful. 
Children's work is on display. 


There {8 a wide range of materials and equipsent for use by 
Children as needed at intercst centers, on shelves or tables. 


paper, pencils magazines Vstening centers | 
crayons art moterials record player ' 
felt pens Newspaper tape recorder 

scissors reference books projector radio, T.V. 

glue, peste maps, glodes tape, stapter 


children are free to move to areas Outside of room to work. 
doors, other classrooms, halls) 
What System, if any, is used to allow for this moverent? 


sees eng een TSN msaetip enSSGnie-ARSDONE 
It is possible for child to be alone and quiet. 


Tone of room implies self-discipline and ease with environment. 


Many activities 90 on simul taneoust. 


Little time is spent in waiting for turn to participate in 
activity. 


There are many signs of enjoyment: laughter, exciterent, discovery, 
sharing. : 


Teacher's presence is not compelling. 


Teaclwr is not center of attention. 


Teacher works with individuals. 
Teacher works with small groups. 
Teacher works with whole group. 
Teacher gives encouragement, approval, support. 
Teacher {s a responsive person: 

As @ resource 

by giving feedback 

By listening attentively 

Oy responding to physical contact with child. 
Teacher's questions ere open-ended. 
Teacher helps children set own goals and evaluate. 
Teacher encourages child-to-child relationshtps. 


Teacher accepts the child's longuage : ! 
2 Teacher accepts the child's feelings. 


Teacher allows children to make decisions. 
i 
\¢ 
! 
' 


Teacher does not require child tn leave one activity for 

another. 

Teacher woni tors end onserves, | 
Teacher 1s consistent in verbal and non-verbal communication, ‘ 
: (Coument and body cue carry seme effect). 
| 


Teacher’ sponds VWttle time with discipline. a 
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Muh it BEWAVIOR . : 
eel 
Children shat sians of confidence and self-reliance. 


Fake own choice of activity. 

Initiute activities, 

ine wat to do. 

Gatner and return materials, 

Gut involved with activity. 

(alone, one other child, group, with adult) 


vil. 


Maintain attention to task without adult. 
(alone, one other child, group) 
children work together, 

Offer help to others. 

Help when asked. 
' Talk freely while working. (share, discuss, nelp) 
rr rere eee CRESS: Sana ahem: 
Children move frecly while vorkinn. : 
Children move freely from one activity to another. 


ae oe ee et ee ee. 


Children talk freely to teacher. 
Children interact with adults other than teacher. 
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‘IV, COGNITIVE 


Subject matter is related to children's interest. 
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Cxtension of concepts develoas frou children's work: 
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j There is quality in the chileren's work, 
Comri tient ta process, 
Count tment to product. 
Values own work, 


— 


There is a range of levels in the children's work, 


Ot eee ee 


There is evident of skill learning. 


Cirildren are reading. (alone, w/one child, group, w/adult) 
Children are writing. id 
Children are working vith math. i) 


Children seck and use resources on own. 
Language development occurs through activities. 


Tne euvironvont indicates reading retivitios, 


texthonks Creative ariting ‘ 

Vitrary books activity connected wetting 

8OL0u. 52 VOOKS weiting cv bulletin beards and/or charts 
child-wace books typewriter . 


Child can read whatever and whenever he needs to. 
Child can read wherever he chooses. 


mt 


The environnent indicates nath/science activities. 


graphs scales plants microscope 
collections migasures aniwals = math games 


There are materials to work with, 
Exploration and manipulation are going on. 


; There 18 evidence of art. music, dramatic play, movencnt 
6 and/or dance, as part of the prograu. 


Vv. ORGANI ZAT 10K 
What is tne system of record keeping? (by child 
hy teacner Es 


If children are working in groups, how did tney get there? 
(who brought about group and by what meens?) 
What are they doing ———a 


What is the age span in the roan? 
eA ya mt Meee ioterecs with ve Ag Boi oi during 
$0, who are other adults 
(Other teacher, side, parent helper, other volunteer 
+ Wrere do they work with thea? In 
watwy? 


How 18 the class day divided in time? ‘ 
Hoe Yong may children work uninterrup 


Teacher seeus well organized? 
would you we Spend several hours 4 day ia this ‘environment? 
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